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General Meeting—Tuesday 6 August at 8.00 p.m. 
Award: Craig Morley GFNC Life Membership followed by a presentation from Richard and Margaret 
Alcorn—West Coast USA Nature Highlights. 


Bird Group Meeting—Thursday 15 August at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Jeff Davies, Chief Illustrator for the much-acclaimed Australian Bird Guide 

Talk: Jeff will present the first in a series, Difficult bird Identification in south-eastern Australia—part 1: Skuas, 
Jaegers, Terns and Gulls. A presentation that is sure to enthuse and captivate as Jeff provides much new information 
to assist with the identification of these groups. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 3 September at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Frank Amtstaetter, Research Scientist, Waterway Management and Restoration, Arthur Rylah 
Institute 

Talk: The life-history strategy of some of Victoria’s native fish species and the effects of river flow and barriers to 
migration. This presentation will cover essential aspects of the life-history of some of our diadromous (those that 
migrate between fresh and salt water) species, how our modified landscape can affect them and how we mitigate 
these effects through management. 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 


Brad Ferrier, Balliang; Peter Homan & Maryrose Morgan, Lorne; Joan Whitehead, Barwon Heads. 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


Obtain your username and password to log into the GFNC website 
www.gfnc.org.au 


Login is now required so if you haven't yet contacted info@gfnc.org.au to get your user name and password then hurry up, we don’t 
want to miss any of your exciting observations or photos. 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 27 August 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jog —to the editor. 
The editor for the September edition of the Gee/ong Naturalist is Jane Morrow, morrowjane5@gmail.com 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


. 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di: 


The front cover image, photographed by Trevor Pescott on July 15, is a Green Mantis, observed in Belmont . 


On the back cover is a Little Tern (Lake Connewarre south-east side), photographed by George Appleby on July 20. 


Mailing roster 
August: Diana Primrose 
September: Jan Venters 





Vale Tibor Korn 


t is with much sadness that we pass on the news that 
GFNC member Tibor Korn passed away on 7 July 
2019, aged nearly 93 years. 


Tibor joined the GFNC in 2002, with his wife Joan, and 
they both regularly attended club meetings. Tibor, with 
his bright intellect could be relied on to ask some deep 
and enquiring questions of the speakers. Long-standing 
club members will also have great memories of Tibor 
and his red beret (the real artist!) at excursions, on our 
mountain campouts, and at SEANA camps—always a 
cheery word or a bright comment. Some club members 
will also remember him from various U3A 


Deborah Evans 


classes—which they had attended together as students, 
or at which Tibor was their tutor. 


Born in Janoshida, Hungary, Tibor migrated to Australia 
in 1950, taking a very circuitous route through a number 
of countries, following the upheavals in Europe after the 
Second World War. He was a noted artist, sculptor and 
designer and will be fondly remembered as an art 
teacher, in later years at U3A, and previously for many 
years at Geelong Grammar School. 


The club extends its deepest sympathies to Joan, their 
son Sam and daughter-in-law Rosalynn. 





Round up—Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) Surveys 
July 2019 


Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula OBP Regional Group Co-ordinator 


incere thanks to those keen volunteers who offered 

their time, energy and expertise to assist with July 
OBP surveys on the Bellarine Peninsula. We were 
rewarded with pleasant weather and a good array of 
birds including Australasian Pipits collecting nest 
material and excellent views of Australasian 
Shovelers—though overall bird activity was low-key 
throughout the survey weekend. 


As was the case in May, there were slim pickings with 
low numbers of Blue-winged Parrots seen at several 
sites and no OBPs reported. After the heavy rains of late 
June and early July, water levels were high at a number 
of sites—also lowering the chances of finding parrots. 


Please put the weekend of 14—15 September in your 
diary and make contact on 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com to express your interest in 
assisting with the last survey weekend for 2019. 


Remember OBPs might turn up in unusual or unexpected 
locations and the mainland release birds may also be out 
there somewhere, so if you come across any grassy 
green Neophema parrots please let me know ASAP at 
the email address above. 


And, if you find an OBP at the Western Treatment Plant, 
Werribee please send an email ASAP with as much 
detail as possible to OBP.Release@delwp.vic.gov.au 


National Science Week at Melbourne Museum 


Melbourne Museum are holding a living wonders community seminar during National Science week. 
This morning seminar will present museum scientists’ recent discoveries and will illustrate how complex patterns in 
sound, colour, shape and genetics can now be used to understand natural diversity. Tickets are available at 
https://museumsvictoria.com.au/melbournemuseum/whats-on/living-wonders-from-the-forest-to-the-deep-sea/ 


For other Museum events in National Science Week, see 


https://museumsvictoria.com.au/melbournemuseum/whats-on/national-science-week/ 


https://museumsvictoria.com.au/scienceworks/whats-on/national-science-week/ 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. 
Donations of $2.00 or more are tax-deductible. 
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Bird Group excursion report—Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 


27 June 2019 


Leader: Barry Lingham 


N ineteen GFNC members and visitors came together 
in cold winter sunshine to see the effects of recent 
rainfall on local birdlife and the general environment of 
the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve (OGNR). The Reserve 
contains some of the last remaining remnant bushland on 
the Bellarine, surviving due to the persistent efforts of a 
few passionate and prescient people. 


History of the OGNR 

The early Bellarine Peninsula was an open eucalypt 
woodland as a result of the regular burning by the 
Aboriginal inhabitants. The Cuthbertson family owned a 
square mile of land, part of which was to become the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. For 100 years, from the 
1850s to the 1950s, tan bark stripping of the Golden 
Wattles occurred on their land. Firewood was felled and 
removed. Some clearing had been done around the 
homestead and grass-trees were harvested and sold in 
Geelong. For a 5-year period the property was leased 
and used to graze sheep. In the early 1960s it was put on 
the market for sale with the Cuthbertsons requesting that 
their property be left in its natural state. 


Establishment of the Reserve 

In 1962 the Mayor of Geelong called a public meeting 
with the intention of forming a committee, whose purpose 
was to raise funds to purchase the Cuthbertson property. 
The Geelong Field Naturalists Club (GFNC) and its 
President, the late Jack Wheeler, became involved. 
Following the meeting, a plan was initiated to raise 
money to purchase the area to reserve it as a national 
park. The asking price was £10,000 ($20,000). 


The campaign was only able to raise sufficient funds to 
purchase a quarter of the original square mile—not 
sufficient to qualify as a national park, but enough to 
become a nature reserve. Just over 80 hectares were 
selected from the north-west portion, along with an 
access track from Grubb Road. That area included the 
grass-tree stand that once hosted bandicoots, Sugar 
Gliders, echidnas, phascogales, bats, dunnarts, transient 
Koalas and numerous Tree Dragons, bluetongue lizards 
and other reptiles. Many species of resident and 
migratory birds had been recorded there. 


In 1968 a Committee of Management was formed that 
included representatives from the GFNC. Jack Wheeler 
was elected as the first Chairman and Trevor Pescott 
was elected as Secretary. Following an enormous 
amount of effort by all involved, in 1971 the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve was opened to the public. 


By May 1972 a submission was made to the State 
Government regarding the acquisition of a further 62 
hectares that was known as Fowlers Block. It was 
adjacent to the eastern side of the Reserve. After the 
launch of another fundraising appeal, sufficient funds 
were generated to secure the eastern section of the 
current Reserve. This acquisition increased the size of 
the Reserve to 143 hectares. 
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Andrea Mayes and Barry Lingham 


Excursion highlights 

The first section of our excursion included parts of North 
Track and Banksia Trail. A second exploration after 
morning tea took us around Lake Track with the dam at 
full capacity. In the past, well over 100 species of birds 
have been recorded in the Reserve. Thirty-one of them 
were in evidence during our two walks, including a Grey 
Fantail of the Tasmanian subspecies a/biscapa which is 
darker with less white in the tail than the Victorian 
subspecies alisteri. We saw two Eastern Yellow Robins 
but Flame Robins proved elusive, possibly because of 
the longer grass in paddocks where they had been 
spotted recently. We stopped by the perimeter fence on 
North Track to see a huge Wedge-tailed Eagle nest on 
adjoining property, and sharp eyes soon pointed out four 
Eurasian Skylarks, an Australasian Pipit, a Brown 
Goshawk, and a Willie Wagtail which was riding on the 
back of a sheep. Further along the track we spotted a 
Red-browed Finch, Yellow-faced, White-plumed and 
White-naped Honeyeaters, and many Superb Fairywrens. 
Several Black-faced Cuckooshrikes flew over. They eat 
the fruit from young olive trees in a nearby plantation. 
The olive seeds dispersed throughout the Reserve may 
lead to yet another weed challenge. 


Drooping Sheoaks in full bloom looked spectacular in the 
winter sunshine. We also saw Cranberry Heath, basal 
leaves of the Nodding Greenhood orchid and several 
flowering examples of the Trim Greenhood. Bright 
patches of Scented Sundew were clearly thriving 
amongst green mosses on the wet margins of the tracks. 
Some of the grass-trees, including young ones and more 
ancient specimens, bore old flower spikes and fresh 
growth but Phytophthora cinnamomi is taking an obvious 
toll on these wonderful plants in some areas. 


Various types of fungi are beginning to appear after the 
rains. We saw two of the fairly common agaric, Rooting 
Shank, and an excellent specimen of Ghost Fungus close 
to the Information Centre. 


Our approach to Lake Track was heralded by the calls of 
many Common Froglets and a male Golden Whistler 
posing just above eye level, seemingly unconcerned by 
our approach. We watched him for a few seconds without 
the need for binoculars and later saw a female Golden 
Whistler a little further around the dam. Rainbow 
Lorikeets criss-crossed the sky above us. Twelve 
Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoos flew over from the south 
and, coming to the end of our excursion, we also saw a 
lone Grey Currawong fly off from a Bellarine Yellow Gum. 


It was a wonderful day of sightings and shared learning in 
a Reserve filled with promises of much more to come. 
See a full bird list, entered by Colin Cannard, 
https://ebird.org/view/checklist/S57725443. 


Reference 

2017 Friends of Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. story 1968- 
2016. https://fognr.files.wordpress.com/2018/09/foognr_-hi 
story.pdf 


Bird Group excursion report— Buckley Falls, Fyansford 


25 July 2019 


Leader: Cheryl West Lau 


ur group of 24 met at the Buckley Falls carpark and 

we made our way down the path to the falls. 
Alongside the path were Superb Fairywrens hopping 
around; a couple of Brown Thornbills were chasing each 
other; and some Silvereyes were feeding in the trees. 
The Barwon River was full and flowing strongly. We all 
watched a group of four White-faced Herons flying 
overhead and coming in to land gracefully on the rocks 
in the river. While looking at the falls, we saw and heard 
Yellow Thornbills in the acacia and casuarina trees 
growing alongside the path. White-browed Scrubwrens 
were also flying across the path. The scrubwrens seem 
to have made the side of the river their home and during 
our walk we saw 10 of them. Other full-time residents 
here are Red-browed Finches and you regularly see 
20-30. 


There were a couple of pairs of Chestnut Teal sitting on 
the rocks in the river preening and watching the world go 
by. The Dusky Moorhens seem to prefer the calmness of 
Baums Weir, along with the Eurasian Coots and 
Australasian Swamphens. There is evidence of two 
areas along the path where bluestone (basalt) has been 
quarried near Baums Weir. It started a debate on 
whether the stone was used for the construction of 
Baums Weir and the water channels either side of the 
river, which fed the Barwon Paper Mill on the north side 
of the river, and the Barrabool Flour Mill on the south 
side. The water race on the old paper mill side is still 


Bird List 


Count 


Pacific Black Duck | 4 [Superb Fairywren 


Red Wattlebird 


Chestnut Teal 


Cheryl West Lau 


fairly intact, while the channel on the other side is only 
evident in parts. Bluestone was also required for 
construction of the paper mill and the workers’ cottages 
and perhaps the stone was quarried nearby from these 
areas. Christian Baum ran a bluestone quarry in Whites 
Road, Mt Duneed until 1876 (according to the Mount 
Duneed History Group) and it was suggested in Ji/long 
Pocket that perhaps he was the contractor who built the 
weir and that is why it is called Baums Weir (Sharp, 
2015, pp.170-1771). 


Some of the more notable observations of the day were: 
one Weebill heard; two Mistletoe Birds (male and 
female, with the female very obligingly giving us good 
views); one male Crested Shrike-tit (a pair was seen 
here recently); one Golden Whistler (a female or 
juvenile); and two raptors—a Little Eagle and a 
Black-shouldered Kite. Good numbers of White-plumed 
Honeyeaters and New Holland Honeyeaters were 
recorded. The full bird list is below. The total number of 
species observed was 38. Fauna seen were two Black 
Wallabies, one fox (resting and photographed by one of 
our party) and one rabbit. 


Reference 

Sharp, S. (2015) (ed.) The best of the Jillong Pocket. 
https://jillongpocket.files.wordpress.com/2016/03/the- 
best-of-the-jillong-pocket.pdf 


[Count] Species [Count 


Reawatlebid 

2 few Foland Honeyeater | 16 [oreyFana f5] 
Australasian Swamphen | 2 

[ite Pied Comoran [1 


2 
2 
1 
; 
1 
1 
2 


Eurasian Coot 


Brown Thornbill 


Black-shouldered Kite E 
Little Eagle | 1 [Yellow Thornbill 


Galah Weebill 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo | 2 [Grey Butcherbird 


Spotted Pardalote TE a 
White-browed Scrubwren | 10 [Little Raven a] 


Magpie-lark 


i Wetame Swatow [2 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill | 6 [Silvereye — | 10 


E ommon Beo | 2 
| 1 |Common Myna 


Mistletoebird 


Eastern Rosella | 2 [Australian Magpie (White-backed) | 14 |Red-browed Finch 


‘Joining the dots: How does an apex predator move through an urbanizing landscape?’ 


At the July Bird Group meeting Nick Carter gave a fascinating and engaging presentation on a research project 
looking into the ecology and home-ranges of Powerful Owls in the suburban fringes of Melbourne. 
He has kindly provided the following link so that we may find out more about this fascinating work. 


https://www.sciencedirect.com/science/article/pii/S2351989419300113 
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July bird observations—some highlights 


C ontinued heavy rain episodes have created very wet 
conditions across much of the Geelong region this 
month. Saturated paddocks and roadsides and full 
wetlands and dams have meant large areas of 
inundated habitat. 


Lake Modewarre, to the west of Geelong, has long been 
a site of much interest for local and visiting birders. 
Blessed with numerous access points which allow the 
various shorelines to be explored, we are seeing water 
returning to the lake after being almost dry by the end of 
last summer. The interest at Lake Modewarre is not 
always directed to the water birds. July has been a great 
example of this with two Black Falcons and a glorious 
Spotted Harrier being seen by numerous observers 
over several weeks. Black Falcons are an uncommon 
raptor in the Geelong region, usually seen over 
paddocks and farmland. The aerial acrobatics of this 
very powerful falcon are remarkable and having two 
birds so local and reliable has been a boon to bird 
observers. One bird has been perching less than a 
metre above the muddy shore keeping watch. A second 
bird, presumably a mate, has more often been seen 
soaring and diving, making forays across the lake and 
towards the lakeside vegetation. 


The Spotted Harrier is also uncommon locally but a 
very different bird indeed. Also showing a preference for 
paddocks and grasslands, this long winged harrier 
seems to float on light air currents just a metre or so 
above the top of the grasses or crop looking for prey, 
soaring and winding higher on occasion. This hunting 
style and the beautiful rich rufous plumage spotted with 
white dots makes for a memorable bird watching 
experience. 


Lake Modewarre is also currently home to many 
waterbirds including at least 1500 Black Swans, some 
of which are breeding, and a very carefully counted 5030 
Grey Teal. Anticipation for other interesting observations 
over the ensuing months is high. 


The Australasian Shoveler is a beautiful duck and 21 
at Freshwater Lake, Point Lonsdale was a treat, as was 
more than 100 at Karaaf Wetlands on the Orange-bellied 
Parrot survey. Higher numbers are also at Lake 
Connewarre. 


Cattle Egrets are being regularly reported with some 64 
birds at Drysdale with cattle, 75 at Barwon Downs and 
85 at Birregurra with lower numbers around Curlewis, 
including some associating with sheep. 


The Bellarine Peninsula has long been known as a 
refuge for Australia’s rarest duck, the Freckled Duck. 
This month a record of 310 from Blue Waters Lake at 
Ocean Grove was a highlight. Similarly, the well 
monitored Lake Lorne at Drysdale continued to have 
good numbers of Pink-eared Ducks with 650 present in 
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Craig Morley and John Newman 


recent weeks—though this number seems to have 
dropped dramatically in recent weeks. Australian Wood 
Duck are once more attracting attention in suburbia with 
their drive to check out possible nest-sites. 


A pair of Banded Lapwings flying over and landing at 
Charlemont was unexpected. Their wavering call 
separates them from the more common Masked 
Lapwing. The restricted-area beach at Sand Island 
proved home to 168 Double-banded Plovers, a winter 
migrant from New Zealand. Small flocks of Hooded 
Plovers mostly 5-6 birds are gathering on various 
beaches along our coast. Winter records of 
Blue-winged Parrots have dribbled into the club 
website with 43 birds at Charlemont feeding in salt 
marsh and good numbers in Cargerie farmland. 


A flock of Little Corellas at Apollo Bay was unexpected 
and further indication of the spread of this endearing but 
noisy cockatoo. Similarly winter records of Stubble 
Quail are rare and so three birds calling at Curlewis was 
noteworthy. Low numbers of the Ocean Grove Swift 
Parrots are also still being reported. 


Other than the raptor records mentioned above, two 
records of White-bellied Sea-Eagles were 
interesting—one at the saltworks at Moolap and one at 
Curlewis. Observers are very good at recording 
Black-shouldered Kites that characteristically hover 
over farmland with their pristine white plumage. The 
characteristic dashing flight of Australian Hobbies 
similarly attracts many records and the bird hunting at 
dusk right in the heart of the city traffic has continued to 
be studied. 


Once again we acknowledge and thank the keen and 
diligent observers, listed here, who help to add to our 
picture of the fascinating birds of the region by recording 
their sightings on our club website 
https://www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird- 
observations and/or directly into eBird Australia. Visit 
eBird Australia website and search https://ebird.org/ 
australia/map. By adding a particular species you can 
‘zero in’ on the Geelong region to see all the records of 
this species and perhaps even limit the search to 
‘current year’ to see more recent records. 


Observers: Andrea Dennett, Andrea Mayes, Andrew 
Weinmann, Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, Brett 
Roberts, Chrissy Freestone, Craig Morley, David 
Tytherleigh, Elizabeth Macpherson, Fiona Conroy, Geoff 
Gates, George Appleby, Gordon McCarthy, Graham 
Possingham, Jeff Watt, Jennie Turner, Jennifer Carr, 
Jenny Possingham, John Newman, Les Barrow, Lynne 
Clarke, Maarten Hulzebosch, Paul Schillier, Richard 
Weatherly, Rod Lowther, Ross Auchettl, Sally Watt, Tom 
Fletcher, Trevor Hodson, Trevor Pescott. 


Saving the Moorabool Hairy Anchor Plants 


n Sunday 15 March 1964, the Geelong Field 

Naturalists Club held an excursion to Ballarat where 
we were met by members of the Ballarat FNC who were 
our hosts for the day. As was the custom, our Excursion 
Secretary, Jack Wheeler, had set out the day’s activities 
in fine detail, including notes such as: 


10.30am. Assemble at Begonia House, Ballarat Botanic 
Gardens. Address by Curator of Gardens, Mr. T. 
Beaumont. Watch for Canadian Grey Squirrels. One 
pair released Ballarat 24.11.36. 


11.45am. Assemble at Kiosk. Birds of Lake Wendouree 
by Mr. Jack Wheeler and Miss D. Dawson. 


Lake Wendouree - has an area of 640 acres and is 
approx. 4 miles around. Many black swans are 
permanents, and since 1955, 600 swans have been 
banded by C.S.I.R.O. bird banders. 


Modesty forbade Jack from admitting that most, if not all 
banding had been done by himself! 


12.30 pm. LUNCH BREAK - At picnic tables 
immediately north of Kiosk. Bring stale bread and cake 
to feed the birds. 


After lunch we moved on to Lal Lal where we inspected 
some sites of historical and natural history interest, and 
finally... 


Inspect Lal Lal Falls. Can be most picturesque when in 
flood. 


It was here, on the rocky banks above the falls that we 
were introduced to the Hairy Anchor Plant Discaria 
pubescens. 


In the Geelong Naturalist, Jack Wheeler wrote: 


Visiting Lal Lal on the March excursion, members were 
interested in two large shrub-like bushes, identified as 
Discaria australis (Austral Anchor Plant), now said to 
be rare in Victoria. The two bushes were situated in the 
north bank of Lal Lal Creek, 500 yards upstream from 
the falls... The only other known place that this plant 
occurs in the Ballarat area is at Creswick where the 
plants are small and stunted (Wheeler, 1964, p. 11). 


| remember the excursion well, and made a mental note 
to look for the plants in spring when they would be in 
flower, but like too many good intentions this one slipped 
by and was forgotten. 


The historical records of Discaria are interesting. 
According to J.H. Willis in The Victorian Naturalist, Major 
Thomas Mitchell found the plant on 27 September 1836 
while ‘traversing basaltic grassland in the vicinity of the 
Loddon River, near present-day Newstead’ (Willis, 1942, 
p. 68). In January 1853, Baron von Mueller collected 
specimens on ‘this rich upland plain’ between the Loddon 
and Creswick Creek. 


Trevor Pescott 


While he was living in the Creswick district between 1928 
and 1932, Willis found several plants ‘in the narrow rocky 
valley of Birch’s Creek (below Clunes Reservoir, a few 
miles west of Newlyn), so Discaria has here survived a 
century of agriculture.’ He continued, ‘Lang found it many 
years ago at Mount Warrenheip, and H. B. Williamson 
some thirty years since at Lal Lal Falls on the Moorabool 
River’ (Willis, 1942, p. 68). If we backtrack on these 
dates, it would seem Williamson found these plants 
around 1900-1910. 


One fascinating comment by Willis is ‘Williamson found 
giant examples, up to ten feet high and three inches in 
diameter, near Cobungra (at about 4,000 feet), and many 
of these had unusually short spines’ (Willis, 1942, p. 68). 


Herbert Bennett Williamson (1860—1931) was a school 
teacher whose passion for botany saw him move from 
one school district to another every few years. For a 
while he was assistant head at Flinders State School, 
then around 1910 he was Head Teacher at Marshalltown 
(now Grovedale). He was a popular member of the first 
GFNC. Is it too fanciful to imagine he collected Discaria 
while in Geelong, that he may have discovered the Lal 
Lal plants in one of his field collecting excursions? 


In The Victorian Naturalist of August 1955, J. H. Willis 
wrote again about the anchor plant, describing ‘Its 
Distribution and Present Status, an Occurrence along 
Creswick Creek, Vic., and notes on the Fruiting 
Structure’. In it he wrote: 


By the inevitable, if often unpalatable, application of the 
Rules of Botanical Nomenclature, many of our 
indigenous plants have been “re-baptized” in recent 
years. Thus the old, familiar Discaria australis Hook 
(1830) became D. pubescens of Brongniart (1827). 
Australian botanists have been slow to adopt this 
change, which is particularly distasteful; as W. J. 
Hooker remarked in his original description of the 
genus Discaria, ‘The name pubescens is scarce 
applicable for, in general, the stems, branches and 
thorns are quite glabrous’ (Willis, 1955, p.51). 


Published with the article is a photograph captioned ‘The 
haunt of surviving anchor plants — on a basalt cliff of 
Creswick Creek, 1-mile S.W. of ‘Snizort Homestead.’ 
The photograph, taken on 13 January 1955, was by Rolf 
R. Baldwin. Rolf Baldwin was one of the earliest 
members of the current GFNC, serving terms as 
Vice-President—another Geelong link to Discaria. 


In The Victorian Naturalist (1987) lan D. Lunt wrote an 
article ‘The Australian Anchor Plant (Discaria 
pubescens): distribution and status west of Melbourne’. 
In it he listed for Newstead, ‘The species must now be 
presumed extinct in this area’; Birch’s Creek ‘these 
plants are now ‘presumed extinct’; Creswick Creek, ‘four 
plants on private property’; Mt Warrenheip, ‘the locality 
description was vague and probably inaccurate’; Middle 
Creek, ‘no recent sightings, the present status here is 
unknown’; and Lal Lal Falls, ‘recent surveys by (Neville) 
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Scarlett in 1986 found ten plants here.’ He goes on to 
comment that ‘The prospects for stands of D. pubescens 
to the west of Melbourne are not encouraging. The 
paucity of plants on public land (only 12); the weediness 
of existing populations; and the total lack of seeding 
recruitment, are likely to contribute to the continual 
decline of existing populations’ (Lunt, 1987, pp. 69-70). 


It is clear that by 1987 the plight of the Hairy Anchor 
Plant populations in the areas in western Victoria was 
clear. Unless some action was taken, they would 
ultimately vanish, a prospect that alarmed members of 
the Ballarat Field Naturalists Club. The Club was formed 
in 1952, its members’ interests including all the various 
components of the natural environment. The proximity of 
the Creswick forestry nursery ensured that botany would 
be an important part of their interests. Some work was 
done by Club members in fencing the Lal Lal population 
of D. pubescens but other sites were on private property. 


An opportunity to take a major step in conservation of 
the plants came in 1988 when the Club made an 
application for funds under the Bicentennial Grants 
Program. A submission prepared largely by Greg Binns, 
and supported by other botanists including Jim Willis, 
was successful with $3500 to be used in propagating, 
planting and otherwise protecting the species in the 
area. 


The first task was the collection of the seeds; no mean 
feat as they are small and borne in a three-seed capsule 
which remains after seed-drop. Willis describes the 
structure more formally in his 1955 paper in The 
Victorian Naturalist. 


Trial propagation of the seeds that were collected at Lal 
Lal was carried out at the Creswick Forestry Services 
Nursery by Phillip Norman, assisted by members of the 
Ballarat FNC, with 300 plants successfully raised. 


On 22 June 1989, 15 seedlings were planted at the Lal 
Lal site, and another 40 at Vooramong, a National Trust 
property near Skipton. In the following year another 10 
were planted at Lal Lal, 15 at Wooramong and for the 
first time, five were planted at the Snizort property at 
Chepstowe. Additional plantings were carried out in 
1991. 


A check by Ballarat FNC members and other botanists in 
May 1994 showed that at Mooramong, 35 plants were 
flourishing and producing seeds, while at Snizort 30 
plants were doing well. In the following years some 
plants suffered from various causes, the number of 
strong plants reduced but those that survived were 
vigorous and producing large amounts of seed. 


In June 2011, the Geelong FNC held an excursion to Lal 
Lal, and in her excursion report Deborah Evans noted 
that since the Ballarat club initiated the highly-successful 
replanting program, some other plants have been 
located along the West Moorabool River, Cattle Station 
Hill and near Clunes (Evans, 2011). 


Since these early days when the Ballarat FNC took the 


initiative in conservation of the plants at Lal Lal and other 
local sites, many changes have occurred. The extent to 
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which the plant is now receiving attention is set out in the 
Australian anchor plant / Hairy anchor plant Discaria 
pubescens. Action Statement No. 47 Flora and Fauna 
Guarantee Act 1988. (2015), and the future of the 
western Victorian populations of this wonderful plant 
looks secure. 


In April 2016 when | was involved in a writing project, | 
had reason to visit the upper reaches of the Moorabool 
River including Lal Lal. Memories of the anchor plant 
resurfaced, but again it was not a time when the plants 
would be in flower. In January 2017, | went there 
again—reference books Say it flowers in summer—but 
again | was too late; no flowers, just some old, empty 
seed-capsule holders. 


In November 2018 at Lal Lal, | found the plants in flower, 
somewhat battered by hot weather, but many with 
masses of blossom. What struck me most was the size 
of the flowers; just a few millimetres from tip to tip. 


The western Victorian population of Discaria pubescens 
now seems safe—as safe as any plant species can 
be—with strong populations on private property and 
public land under protective eyes of field naturalists and 
land owners and managers. It is a plant well worth 
preserving. 


| am grateful to many people in preparing this article, 
particularly Emily Noble of the Ballarat FNC, Roger 
Thomas and Donna McMaster. 
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Hairy Anchor Plant Discarnia pubescens, Lal Lal, 15/3/64 


Photos: Trevor Pescott 








ANGAIR 
WILDFLOWER 
& ART WEEKEND 


Celebrating 50 years of caring for 
the environment 


21 & 22 September 2019 


Calling for volunteers to help with the 
GFNC stall at the annual 
ANGAIR Wildflower and Art Weekend 


Do you have an hour or two to spare on Friday 20 
September to help set up the club’s display and activities; 
or during the weekend of 21—22 September to staff the 
stall and/or pack away our display and materials? 


If you are available and can help please email 
Tracey Hinton tracey.hinton@gmail.com 











` mats A 
Pied Currawong hassling the roosting Darter, 22/7/19 


Photos: George Appleby 
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Out and about: Jellyfish 


ellyfish range from about one mm to nearly two 
metres in bell height and diameter, the tentacles and 
mouth parts usually extend beyond this bell dimension. 


Jellyfish are 90% water; are transparent and often 
coloured pink, purple or blue. They are carnivorous, 
eating planktonic organisms, crustaceans, small fish, fish 
eggs and larvae, and other jellyfish. The mouth is 
underneath the bell and serves also as the anus. Most 
jellyfish do not have specialised systems for 
osmoregulation, respiration and circulation, and do not 
have a central nervous system or brain. 


They kill their prey by stinging it, releasing venom from 
nematocysts on the tentacles. Human contact with a 
tentacle can trigger millions of nematocysts to pierce the 
skin and inject but only some species' venom causes an 
adverse reaction in humans, ranging from mild 
discomfort to extreme pain and death. 


Jellyfish are usually either male or female (with 
occasional hermaphrodites). In most cases, adults 
release sperm and eggs into the surrounding water, 
where the unprotected eggs are fertilised and develop 
into larvae. In a few species, the sperm swim into the 
female's mouth, fertilising the eggs within her body, 
where they remain during early development stages. 


Jellyfish have a complex life cycle which includes both 
sexual and asexual phases, with the medusa being the 
sexual stage in most instances. Sperm fertilise eggs, 
which develop into larval planulae, become polyps, bud 
into ephyrae and then transform into adult medusae. 


Some species of jellyfish, such as the ‘moon jelly’, are 
capable of reverting to its earlier polyp stage and regrow 
into an adult over and over again. Besides ageing 
backwards, ‘moon jellies’ can also regenerate lost body 
parts. 


Moon Jellyfish Aurelia aurita 

In June | was told of a ‘wreck’ of jellyfish in Western 
Beach, Corio Bay. At low tide dozens of large jellyfish 
washed up at the sea wall. They were probably Moon 
Jellyfish Aurelia aurita, recognisable by the cross like 
pattern of their gonads visible through the bell. They are 
one of the shallow water jellyfish that are found in Port 
Phillip Bay. There have been other wrecks reported. In 
July 2018 large numbers of jellyfish were washed up at 
Clifton Springs west beach. 


Moon Jellyfish are saucer-shaped jellyfish with short 
arms underneath that extend from the mouth to the edge 
of the bell. Many short, fine tentacles are attached to the 
arms and the edge of the bell. Four white circles inside 
(internal gonads) are visible through the transparent bell; 
colour is variable, generally bluish in Australia; bell is 
usually 20 cm across, up to 40 cm across. The outer 
edge of the bell of the Moon Jellyfish also has tentacles, 
as well as eight special sensory organs that tell the 
jellyfish where it is in the water column. Currents may 
sweep many of these jellyfish into sheltered bays and 
they are often washed up on beaches. 
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Moon Jellyfish females carry groups of developing young 
on their arms. They are sought after for display in 
aquariums. The species in Victoria was thought to be the 
same as one found all over the world, Aurelia aurita, 
however DNA testing revealed that our Moon Jellyfish 
may actually be at least seven different species. 


Moon Jellyfish are just one of several jellyfish species 
that inhabit Port Phillip Bay. 


Lion’s Mane Jellyfish Cyanea 

There appear to be several jellyfish called Lion’s Mane 
and there is some confusion about their distribution. The 
largest jellyfish in the world is Cyanea capillata with a bell 
that can grow up to two m in diameter. A very large 
previously unknown species was found in Tasmania in 
2015. The Atlas of Living Australia records C. annaskala 
only from Tasmania and Port Phillip Bay species as 

C. rosella. 


The local species has a bell that is usually 25 cm across, 
but may grow up to one m across. The top of the bell has 
eight rounded lobes, each with a cleft in the middle. The 
bell is much thicker in the middle than at the edges; arms 
are purple throughout; bell is deep reddish brown (it may 
be clear in small specimens); tentacles are numerous, 
long and fine. 


Haekel’s Jellyfish Pseudorhiza haeckeli 

These are often extremely large—bigger than a 
watermelon and have subtle movements that carry them 
up and down within the ocean’s vertical plane. They have 
defined ragged looking tentacles and a dull orange 
pinkish cross beneath their impressive domes. The body 
is rounded and covered in numerous raised, warty 
lumps; curved arms around the bottom of the bell, one 
with a long colourful tail; no tentacles; bell and arms 
reasonably transparent; tail may be in various stages of 
regeneration; bell up to 40 cm across. The tail of 
Haeckel's Jellyfish can be damaged during prey capture 
and attack from other animals, so its length varies 
depending on the stage of regeneration. The warty lumps 
on the bell and the curved arms contain stinging cells. In 
Port Phillip they may have amphipods or parasitic 
anemones living upon them. 


Blue Blubber Catostylus mosaicus 

The Blue Blubber has no mouth but there are many tiny 
openings in its tentacles through which food is passed to 
the stomach. The tentacles also have stinging cells that 
can capture tiny crustaceans and other plankton. 


The body has a rounded top (bell) and eight textured 
arms, each arm with three ‘wings’. The colour is brown, 
white or pale blue; white cross inside the body, visible 
through the bell. The bell may be up to 35 cm across. 
Blue Blubbers often aggregate in large numbers in 
Victorian waters. They have no tentacles but they do 
have stinging cells along the arms which help catch prey. 
In Port Phillip Bay, they may have isopods, amphipods 
and/or parasitic anemones living upon them. They are 
the commonest jellyfish along the Australian eastern 
coast and large swarms sometimes appear in estuarine 
waters. Blue Blubbers are similar in size to the Haekel’s 


but have a more refined smooth shape without ragged 
tentacle/arms. 


In early July of this year, a report of 20 Blue Blubber 
Jellyfish observed swimming in several lagoons and 
channels at the Moolap salt pans, was posted to the 
GFNC website. In addition, many dead specimens were 
also noted as washed onto the small beach below the 
seawall facing Corio Bay. The largest jellyfish measured 
approx. 35 cm across the body. 


Pelagia noctiluca 

This jellyfish has a purple, mauve, red or dark brown bell 
covered with warts (bearing stinging cells). Four long, 
frilly oral arms hang from the centre of the bell with eight 
tentacles around the edges. Bell can be up to 10 cm 
across, tentacles up to one m long. The jellyfish is 
bioluminescent, emitting green light when moved, for 
example by waves or by touch. Its name means ‘night 
light’. Its sting is mild but may cause severe pain if one is 
stung by many individuals. 


Chrysaora 

This species has numerous tentacles around the body. 
The bell is covered with brown flecks, which are thickest 
in the middle. Spread around the edges of the bell are 
eight sense organs, each pair with six tentacles in 
between. The bell is up to eight cm across. 


Some species in this genus group are known to ‘spit-out’ 
or reject prey (bivalve larvae) after they have captured it. 
They are known to eat other jellyfish such as comb jellies 
(ctenophores). 


Aequorea 

In these jellyfish the bell is lens-shaped, much thicker in 
the middle than at the edges. There are numerous simple 
radial canals around the outside of the bell, with gonads 
extending along them. The large stomach is in the 
centre, ringed by the radial canals; there are numerous 
fine marginal tentacles. It is usually colourless and 
transparent and up to 1.8 m wide. These jellyfish produce 
a fluorescent protein that has been used by many 
scientists in biomedical research. There are several 
species around Australia, however, they are difficult to 
differentiate. 


Box Jellyfish Carybdea rastoni 

The Box Jellyfish has a transparent body (bell), box 
shape with rounded top. Outside surface of bell has 
warts with stinging cells and on each of the lower four 
corners of the bell is one tentacle, coloured white, pink or 
purple. The bell can be up to four cm high, tentacles up 
to 15 cm long. 


These small jellies swim close to the sea floor during the 
day and spread out closer to the surface at dawn, dusk 
and during the night. They live in coastal waters including 
bays and rivers, often close to beaches and seagrass, to 
a depth of 20 m. They can inflict a painful sting. 

Box Jellyfish are generally strong swimmers and have 
painful stings. Some tropical species are among the 


deadliest of all venomous marine animals, including the 
Box Jellyfish Chironex fleckeri. There are about 50 kinds 
of box jellyfish and they have tentacles spanning three 
metres that are covered with up to 5000 nematocysts. 
They are found across northern Australia between 
October and May. 


Another interesting trait belonging to the Box Jellyfish is 
that they have clusters of eyes, leading to the belief that 
they can avoid objects and actively hunt prey. They are 
capable of actually detecting images rather than just light 
and dark. 


Large numbers of Bluebottles can sometimes invade 
Melbourne beaches and inflict severe stings on 
swimmers. They are swept in by winds and tides. 
Contrary to popular belief, these Bluebottles, also known 
as the Portuguese Man o’ War, Physalia physalia are not 
jellyfish. They are a colony of four different highly 
modified individuals (zooids), which are dependent on 
one another for survival. 


The float (pbneumatophore) is a single individual and 
supports the rest of the colony. The tentacles 
(dactylozooids) are polyps concerned with the detection 
and capture of food and convey their prey to the 
digestive polyps (gastrozooids). Reproduction is carried 
out by the gonozooids, another type of polyp. 


The float is a bottle or pear-shaped sac that can exceed 
15 cm. It is mainly blue, though its upper margin may 
show delicate shades of green or pink. It is a living, 
muscular bag that secretes its own gas, which is similar 
to air. 


The float has aerodynamic properties and it seems likely 
that sailing characteristics may be modified by muscular 
contraction of the crest. Physalia sails at a slight angle 
downwind and the course is determined by the curvature 
of the float and the underwater resistance of the rest of 
the colony. The float may project either to the left or to 
the right; the left-handed forms sail to the right of the 
wind and vice versa. Thus, if the sailing angle of one 
form leads to its stranding on the shore, the others sailing 
to the opposite side of the wind may escape. They are 
wind sailors, whereas jellyfish are swimmers. 
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July fauna report 


Mammals 

It is a quiet time of the year for any fauna sightings, but 
those that have been recorded are of interest. Koalas, of 
course; on 26 June, during a visit to Ingliston Gorge, the 
skull of a young one was found by George Appleby, 
cause of death unknown. On 4 July, Ross Auchettl saw a 
Koala sitting high in a tree, apparently enjoying sunning 
itself in the warm sunshine. Another was seen feeding in 
a small eucalypt beside the Branding Yard Walking Track 
at the You Yangs on 6 July by Jenny and Graham 
Possingham. While parked beside Marshalls Road in the 
Brisbane Ranges at night on 19 July—by using audio 
equipment—Ross could hear a male Koala calling 
‘somewhere to the south-west.’ 


A drey occupied by two Common Ringtail Possums 
was found by Geoff Gates while pruning a gumtree in his 
front garden in Jan Juc on 1 July. 


The Red Fox is a resourceful animal, whether by 
prowling through long grass or climbing small trees; that 
they are also adept swimmers, was made apparent 
during the wader count at the Moolap salt pans on 2 July. 
Barry Lingham, Rustem Upton and Michael Skinner 
watched a fox as it ran along a dead-end bund parallel to 


Trevor Pescott for GFNC Fauna Group 


the route they were walking. When it could go no further 
on dry land, it swam about six metres across deep water 
to escape. None of the party had seen a fox swim before. 


The use of movement-activated cameras has altered the 
way we search for mammals that are too large to easily 
catch in old-style traps. The club’s best Guarder and 
Scout Guard cameras have been deployed in the 
soon-to-be-burnt area of bushland near Yaugher with 
interesting results. Agile Antechinus, Bush Rat, 
Long-nosed Potoroo, Swamp Wallaby and Sugar 
Glider have all had their pictures taken over the last 
month. The search is now occurring in adjacent areas 
that were burnt at different times in the last decade to try 
to determine recovery rates of the different species. 


Herpetofauna 
No observations reported. 


Observers: Thanks to all the observers who listed their 
observations on the GFNC web-page, or emailed them 
directly to me, including Geoff Gates, George Appleby, 
Jenny and Graham Possingham, Barry Lingham, Rustem 
Upton, Michael Skinner, Ross Auchettl, Guy Dutson and 
Trevor Pescott. 


Fauna survey report— Swan Bay and Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 


12-13 July 2019 


he mid-year survey was confined to a tile check at 
two sites and harp trap maintenance. 


Swan Bay west shore Swamp Skink search: an 
exceptionally high tide combined with recent heavy rain 
meant much of the shore-line was somewhat inundated. 
We checked the tiles at Andersons Road and those at 
Charlie’s Hole but in both cases, there was some water 
under and around most of the tiles. 


Trevor Pescott for GFNC Fauna Group 


On Saturday, we spent several hours at the Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve (OGNR) where we replaced all 
the broken threads in the two harp traps. The tiles at 
OGNR were also checked. However recent heavy rains 
left many under water. No specimens were found. 


Thanks to Sue, Tracey, Rod, Barry and George for 
assisting on the activities. 


The surveys were carried out in accordance with our WSIAEC project approval 32.18, DELWP permit 10007867 and SPFL 20072 


Butterfly report 


o observations were recorded in July. However, 

while walking along the boundary of the Corinella 
Caravan Park and Buckley Park, Collendina, on July 24, 
George Appleby noted a butterfly fly in, buffeted by a 
strong wind. It landed long enough on grass for him to 
see that its upper surface appeared broadly like that of a 
male Common Brown but with large ‘eyes’, 2-3 spread 
over fore and hind wings (similar sized to the Common 
Brown too). Unfortunately, it took off in a hurry and 
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disappeared into the coastal scrub. Any ID hints from 
flying style weren't possible due to the strength of the 
wind. The general colour hinted at a broad range of 
species but the prominence of the eyes was obvious and 
too large and bold for a Common Brown. Possible 
Meadow Argus (none have been previously been 
reported in July records)? Your comments or suggested 
ID can be sent through to George and Valda at 
info@gfnc.org.au 


GFNC excursion 


Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary 


Sunday 18 August 2019 
Leaders: Craig Morley and Emily Noble 


An exciting opportunity awaits us. It is several years since members and friends ventured to the Clarkesdale Bird 
Sanctuary at Linton. In early spring there may well be some real treats waiting for us. Emily Noble, coordinator of the 
Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary, will show us around on the day and has some surprises in store for us with visits to less 
well-known sites. 


Please email Craig craigmorley5@bigpond.com to register your intention to attend so that we might gauge the 
level of interest and, perhaps, assist with car-pooling. For any last-minute changes on 17-18 August, please send an 
SMS to the mobile number below. 


Program: 

Meet: 7.50 a.m. Car-pool at Fyansford Common car park—please drive in well off the road. 

Google maps: -38.141862, 144.310377 

Depart: promptly at 8.00 a.m. 

If you are unable to car-pool from Fyansford please endeavour to communicate with other members who may be 
travelling from your vicinity. 


We will not be travelling in convoy, so please familiarise yourself with the directions and map reference provided 
(even if you do not plan to be a driver). We will aim to be at the venue by 9.30 a.m. 


When we get to Clarkesdale: 

Meet at the Clare Miller Environment Centre. The entrance is off Linton-Piggoreet Road. 

Google Maps: -37.706565, 143.594690 

We will do two walks, returning to the Environment Centre for lunch and then look around some less visited areas. 


What to bring: Water/drink and light snacks to carry; lunch and warm drinks, binoculars, field guide (optional), 
camera (optional), sunscreen, insect repellent, hat/beanie, raingear, warm jacket and sturdy shoes/boots. 


We plan to finish our investigation of the Clarkesdale/Piggoreet area by approximately 3.00 p.m. and wend our way 
home. 


Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604 (or 0429 196 634 evening before or morning of excursion). 


A suggested route to Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary 
1. Travel west on Hamilton Hwy to Inverleigh on B140 


2. West of Inverleigh, turn right into C144 (Inverleigh-Shelford Rd) 

3. At Shelford, turn left onto C143 (Shelford-Rokewood Rd) 

4. Travel through Rokewood and continue for ~19 km 

5. Turn right onto Linton-Naringhil Rd 

6. Travel ~10 km and turn right onto Linton-Piggoreet Rd 

7. Travel ~3.5 km and the Clare Miller Environment Centre will be on the right. 


Next fauna surveys 


10-11 August 2019 


The weekend selected (8-11 August) corresponds with the Otway Threatened Species Forum on Friday 9. Since 
some GFNC members will be presenting reports or attending the forum, it seems sensible to reduce the survey to 
Saturday and Sunday. 


Saturday 10 August: Bannockburn Bushland tile check 
10.00 a.m. meet at the south end of Old Base Road. 


Sunday 11 August: Rice Reserve to set tile grid and bird-watch 
10.00 a.m. meet at the car park on Horseshoe Bend Road. 


Please note: The details of the September survey have not yet been finalised, However, the dates are from Thursday 
5 to Sunday 8. Meeting place, times and other information will be in the September issue of Geelong Naturalist. They 
will also be listed in the weekly activities update as soon as they are finalised. 
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Bird Group excursion 


Wooloomanata in early spring 


Thursday 22 August 2019 
Leader: Craig Morley 


This is a great opportunity to visit this private property to 
the west of the You Yangs. We will investigate this 
fascinating area in early spring and further add to our 
knowledge of the birds that frequent Hovells Creek and 
environs. Come and join us to see what turns up. 
Depending on the weather and how spring is unfolding, 
we may be rewarded with some pleasant ‘early’ 
surprises and some unexpected delights, so come along 
and join in 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. inside the entrance to Wooloomanata 
off Sandy Creek Rd at the spot pinned on the map in 
this Google maps link https://bit.ly/2GLc3xB 


Craig will be waiting here. Please be punctual, as you 
may get left behind. We will drive into the property and 
park well away from the main road. 


NB: no specific car-pooling arrangements have been 
made. Please contact other club members and see if 
you can share the journey. 


Finish: approximately 12.15 p.m. or later if you wish to 
stay for lunch. 


Bring: Water/drinks and light snacks fo carry along the 
creek. Binoculars, camera (optional), telescope 
(optional), sunscreen, insect repellent, hat, rain-gear, a 
warm jacket and sturdy shoes/boots. Please bring lunch 
if you'd like to stay on. We will be walking for about 2.5 
hr and will return to the vehicles for a late morning tea/ 
early lunch 


Contact: Craig 5221 4604 (or 0429 196 634 on the 
morning of the excursion). 


Boneseeding in the You Yangs 


Saturday 24 August 2019 


Firstly, the ‘Boneseeding in the You Yangs' report in the 
June issue of the Geelong Naturalist. stated that the 
next working bee would be the last Saturday in August. 
Please note the above date is correct and not the 31 
August, even though it is the last Saturday. 


Attendance at our last working bee in May was 
disappointing. So, instead of your usual daily exercise, 
can | suggest you give that big gymnasium the 'You 
Yangs' a try out. All feedback has indicated it's a great 
alternative! 


As usual the priority work will be clearing regrowth from 
the hill and other areas already cleared, followed by the 
areas downhill from the east and west walks. 


When: Saturday 24 August, 9.30 a.m.—3.00 p.m. 


Where: The Saddle. Our assembly area is reached via 
the Turntable access to Rockwell Rd. The entry gate to 
Rockwell Rd is located at the Turntable car park, to the 
right of the toilet block. The road to the Turntable is 
sealed and clearly marked with Parks Vic signs. The 
access gate will be unlocked at 9.15 a.m. but will be in 
the closed position. The ranger is happy to leave the 
gate unlocked provided it is closed after we enter or exit. 
There may/will be a 'witch’s hat' in front of the gate to 
deter park visitors from parking over the painted NO 
PARKING sign. Remove and reposition as required on 
entry or exit. 


Note: At present, the above route is the only option to 
access our assembly area at The Saddle. This is due to 
Parks Vic closing Great Circle Drive for maintenance. 


Bring: Gloves, eye protection (some safety glasses will 
be available if you don't have any), mattock (optional). 
Please wear suitable clothing: long sleeves trousers, 
high visibility vest/top and robust footwear. Plus bring 
water, morning tea/lunch, sunscreen, hat, rain gear 
(depending on weather forecast). Bring your camera too 
as the first orchids may be out, and you can capture 
birdlife and the famous photogenic You Yangs rocks. 


Contact: Beforehand, Deborah Evans 5243 8687 or 
Rob Beardsley 5241 1951, mobile 0455 432 353. On 
the day Rob Beardsley 0455 432 353. 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Welway 452 G4] 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to other members and visitors. 
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AUGUST 2019 
6 General Meeting: Members Night 


10-11 Fauna survey 


13 Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
15 Bird Group: Jeff Davies—ID puzzles—confusing ‘pairs’ 


18 Excursion: Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary 
19 Conservation subcommittee meeting 


22 Bird Group Excursion: Wooloomanata in early Spring 


24 Boneseed pull—You Yangs 


Coming events 


SEPTEMBER 2019 
3 General Meeting: Frank Amtstaetter—The life-history 
strategy of some of Victoria’s native fish species and the 


effects of river flow and barriers to migration. 
5-8 Fauna survey 


10 Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 


14-15 


Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 


15 Excursion: Brisbane Ranges 
16 Committee meeting 


19 Bird Group: Jessica Radford—Crested Tern population 


dynamics 


21-22 Angair Wildflower Show 
26 Bird Group Excursion: Limeburners Lagoon/Hovells Creek 
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